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ON SOME NOVELTIES OP THE NEW REALISM 

IN a paper published last year 1 and again in the course of the 
discussion of "The Relation of Consciousness to Object in 
Sense Perception," at the recent Cambridge meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, the present writer expressed the 
hope that some qualified representative of the "new realism" would 
some day explain more fully how that theory proposes to deal with 
what has long and notoriously been its greatest difficulty, viz., the 
reconciliation of the " epistemological monism" which it professes 
with the facts of perceptual and other error. This hope has now 
been in large measure gratified, thanks to Professor McGilvary, 
whose paper, read only in brief summary at the Cambridge meeting, 
has since appeared in full. 2 It can not, of course, be assumed that 
all who are of the same household of faith would adopt precisely 
the same mode of apologetic or accept Professor McGilvary 's ac- 
count of the metaphysical status of hallucinatory objects and 
illusory qualities. 3 That the difficulty in question is, at least, not a 
factitious one, or an easy one for a realistic epistemological monist 
to deal with, is fairly plainly shown by the diversity of the ways in 
which adherents of that doctrine may now, at last, be observed to 
be wrestling with it. But the impartial spectator of these involved 
struggles can, for the present, judge fairly of their success only by 
carefully examining the issue of each one separately. Since Pro- 
fessor McGilvary has been good enough to reply directly to some of 
the points raised in my former article, I shall here deal chiefly, but 
not exclusively, with the suggestions contained in that part of his 
paper. But it is worth while to begin by reminding the reader of 
the general nature and significance of the matter under discussion. 
I. First, then, a word of explicit statement in regard to the mean- 

1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., page 589. 

2 The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI., page 152. 

'At the time of writing, I have not seen the announced volume of essays 
by the authors of the "Program and Platform of Six Realists." 
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ing of epistemological monism when conjoined with realism. I 
understand the ground and the implication of that combination to 
be the theory that "consciousness," or at least cognition, is a 
"purely external relation among objects"; the theory, in other 
words, that the nature of consciousness is such that it can not deter- 
mine the existence, or add to or alter the qualities, of any of its 
so-called objects, but can only give to existences entirely independent 
of it a sort of "togetherness" or relatedness, or, in Professor Perry's 
phrase, "aggregation." It is — the point should be noted — implicit 
in an epistemological monism based upon the relational theory of 
consciousness that no cognised object whatever owes to its being ' ' in 
the consciousness-relation" any of the characteristics which it is 
there found to have, or any of its other relations; if it were at the 
moment "outside of" that relation, it would just as truly "exist," 
and would exist with precisely the same characteristics. If the 
doctrine of the externality of the consciousness-relation is not meant 
as a universal proposition, it can not serve the purposes of the new 
realism. If some things or qualities do exist only in and by means 
of consciousness, it becomes an open problem how many are of this 
sort; and one could not argue from the nature of consciousness to 
the impossibility that perceived objects should exist only in con- 
sciousness, or should possess there "subjective" qualities different 
from those which, in their independent natures, they actually pos- 
sess. But such argument from the nature of consciousness to both 
a realistic and an epistemologically monistic conclusion is distinctive 
of the "new" realism; it is, indeed, as I have lately contended, 4 
the one novel and distinguishing argument of the school. When its 
lid is removed, however, it proves to be a Pandora's box, containing 
as its implications many startling subsidiary novelties. 

Such a doctrine is confronted with certain familiar facts of 
experience, which have long since made common sense, and most of 
our physical science, reject the supposition that what is in con- 
sciousness is always and in all significant respects unaffected by 
that circumstance, that what things seem they also are. "Conscious- 
nesses" are, as our realists do not deny, many; they belong to dif- 
ferent percipient organisms. And in the several consciousnesses of 
what both common sense and the new realism call a single object, 
that object usually appears with a large amount of diversity and 
incongruity superimposed upon its assumed identity. Its color, its 
size, its temperature, and the like, are, in the consciousness "cen- 
tered" by its relation to organism A, not what they are for the 
consciousness which has organism B for its center; these qualities 

4 This Journal, op. cit. 
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are often not only, in the several perceptions, diverse, but also incom- 
patible with one another. Common sense has therefore concluded 
that, if there is to be any such thing as the same object for different 
percipients, that object must be one which is qualitatively diverse 
from some, perhaps from all, of the contents of the several con- 
sciousnesses. It becomes necessary, as Mr. Russell 5 expresses it, 
to assume that, "if there are to be public neutral objects, which can 
in some sense be known to many different persons," these objects 
are not identical with "the private and particular sense-data which 
appear to various people." The commonest of experiences, then, 
has constrained common sense to deny that all the content of con- 
sciousness is independent of and external to particular conscious- 
nesses, and has led it to conceive that existents are of two sorts: 
(1) those belonging to the one, coherent world of objective or inde- 
pendent reality, in which objects can never have two contradictory 
qualities at once; (2) those belonging only to one or more of the 
many "private and particular" worlds of "subjective appearances," 
each of which appearances likewise conforms to the rule of the non- 
contradictoriness of actually presented qualities inter se, but may 
to an indefinite degree contradict the presentations in other sub- 
jective worlds or the realities of the objective world. 

Such is the simplest and most obvious of the considerations which 
have long since led mankind for the most part to regard "being in 
consciousness" as the only sort of being which some existents possess, 
and consequently to think of consciousness as much more than an 
"external relation" — in other words, to find a consistent epistem- 
ological monism irreconcilable with the realism to which most men 
have continued in some fashion to adhere. There are, however, 
many other analogous considerations. One of the more striking 
sort is the case of hallucinations, which was especially emphasized 
in my previous paper; here we have what is regarded as an iden- 
tical space presented to one percipient as occupied by an object of 
a specified sort, and simultaneously presented to all other percipients 
as vacant of perceptible objects, or as quite otherwise occupied. 
Human reflection has dealt with these cases, and again, with dreams, 
by assigning the discrepant appearances to different "minds" and 
eliminating them thereby from the supposed common and public 
world of genuine objects; Heraclitus merely gave vivid expression 
to the universal explanation of these discrepancies when he said that 
in dream "every man turns aside into a world of his own. " Besides, 
again, these disagreements between the perceptions of different per- 

6 The best criticism, though it is wholly an implicit criticism, upon realistic 
epistemological monism, known to me, is to be found in the second and third 
chapters of Mr. Eussell's little book entitled "The Problems of Philosophy." 
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sons, there are the temporal differences, which common sense has 
always recognized, between the date of a thought or perception and 
the possible dates of its objects. To most men — to nearly all men, 
until the new realism began to nourish — nothing has seemed more 
evident than that many things appear in consciousness neither as 
they are nor where they are nor when they are; and that conse- 
quently it is only by regarding much of the content of consciousness 
as subsisting solely in and for consciousness, that any marginal 
region of purely objective and independent being can be believed in 
at all. In this large, but seemingly inevitable admission of com- 
mon sense, idealism has found its foothold. 

II. All these are elementary commonplaces. What, now, is Pro- 
fessor McGilvary's way of dealing with these commonplace objections 
to realistic epistemological monism ? Before discussing them, I must 
confess to some uncertainty whether he is an epistemological monist. 
In general, his paper reads like an elucidation and defense of that 
theory; and the relation of most of his reasoning to this general 
purpose is admirably clear. Yet at certain important points his 
language appears to me to be that of an "old," or dualistic, rather 
than of a "new," realist. There are even moments when his doc- 
trine seems to present the amiable and familiar lineaments of 
idealism. 

The part of the position that is clear relates to the distinction 
between "material" and "immaterial" objects, and to the unity of 
space qua space. The realism proposed, we are told, "does not try 
to classify the facts under the traditional rubrics 'real' and 'ap- 
parent,' mutually opposed and exclusive. It does classify them 
under two very different rubrics, 'material' and 'immaterial.'" 
A material object is one which is space-occupying and also space- 
monopolizing, i. e., impenetrable by other objects of its own class; 
an immaterial object is one which, though it may be space-occupy- 
ing, is not space-monopolizing, but is ready to share the same 
portion of extension with other objects. That the existence of 
"objects" of the latter class is conceivable without contradiction, 
is the principal contention in Professor McGilvary's criticism of the 
argument against the new realism which I (and others before me) 
had endeavored to draw from the facts of illusion and perceptual 
error. One sort of object may [visually] be in exactly the same 
space in which quite another object has its [tactual] existence; the 
image that I see in the hand-mirror "is seen to be just where," if I 
reach my hand behind the mirror, ' ' the wall is felt to be. Each is 
in space, in the same space, and in the same place in that space." 
And the principal advantage which philosophy derives from this 
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introduction of the notion of "immaterial objects" seems, in Pro- 
fessor McGilvary's opinion, to be that it obviates that sort of multi- 
plication of spaces which appears to be involved in the account of 
the facts summarized above. "While the usual theory "has many 
other difficulties," the only one which is actually pointed out is 
(if my enumeration is not incomplete) that the theory "forces you 
to recognize two spaces where only one is actually experienced"; 
whereas Professor McGilvary's way of putting the facts leaves only 
one space in question, though it crowds two objects into the same 
portion of that space. So much I can understand. My uncertain- 
ties as to the meaning of the position taken begin when, in the first 
place, I try to find out what has become of "the traditional rubrics 
'real' and 'unreal,' " and how the two new rubrics stand related 
to these. If the committee's definition of real objects ("such 
objects as are true parts of the material world") — a definition which 
I can myself not regard as very luminous — is adopted by Professor 
McGilvary, "immaterial objects" would thereby be designated as 
"unreal," but only in the tautological sense that they are not truly 
"material," within Professor McGilvary's meaning of that term. 
There is, however, a sense of the word "real" in which the question 
whether, e. g., these so-called immaterial objects are real or unreal 
leads to no such barren tautology ; this is the sense which Professor 
McGilvary seems to prefer to express by the term "physical." The 
ether, for example, is called "a 'physical' object, because if it does 
exist it shares with material objects the common characteristic of 
not having to be a term of a consciousness-relation. It may, in 
other words, exist 'outside of consciousness'; it succeeds very well in 
keeping outside all the time {sic)." But the ether, though a phys- 
ical, is, in the sense defined, an immaterial, object, since "its con- 
tinuity involves its sharing with material objects and immaterial 
objects such portions of space as they occupy. ' ' Some ' ' immaterial 
objects," then, exist independently of the consciousness-relation, 
are "physical"; so much is clear. But is it not almost as clearly 
implied that there is a class of non-physical objects, things that can 
be thought about and even actually given in perception, which we 
need not declare to be existent in any other degree or other sense 
or other time? For example, whether the ether "exists," says 
Professor McGilvary, is "problematical." But of course it is not 
problematical that the ether has been thought about and defined, 
and so far brought into consciousness, though never into the mode 
of consciousness called sense-perception. Make, then, the supposi- 
tion, of which the admissibility is not denied, that the ether does not 
"exist"; in that case, our universe of discourse would include at 
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least one object of the second class, i. e., a non-physical or non- 
existent object, having no being outside of, or independent of, the 
consciousness-relation. 

Now, if the scheme of a universe which Professor McGilvary so 
interestingly sketches is to be understood to include any object of 
the second class, it is not a monistic scheme in the epistemological 
sense. It does not, in other words, maintain that the "relation" in 
question is so purely external and otiose, so incapable of being the 
condition or ground or exclusive context of the being of anything 
else, that an object's being perceived or imagined or conceived can 
make no difference at all in the object, beyond lending it an obscure 
sort of "togetherness" with other objects. And the suspicion that 
Professor McGilvary is not really a whole-hearted epistemological 
monist is somewhat confirmed by the fact that he does not leave this 
togetherness entirely without further definition. It is, one learns, in 
the first place, "a relation which has a unique center of reference"; 
and this center, presumably, is not itself a relation. "What, then, is 
it? It is not, at any rate — one is told — simply a spatial center, 
though it involves a spatial ordering of objects about the body. 
"The spatial and temporal centers of experience are not merely 
spatial and temporal centers; they are spatial and temporal centers 
of a complex which has a distinctive character given to it by the 
fact that it is a conscious relational complex. ... In short, the center 
of experience is a conscious center." "Consciousness is ... a rela- 
tion which relates in just the specific way that brings about the 
things that we call our experiences." 8 Thus it turns out that "con- 
sciousness" is not only the name of a certain kind of grouping or 
"aggregation" of objects; it is also the name of that to which they 
are related, or of an attribute thereof; and through this marriage 
of an object and a "conscious center" there are, it would seem, 
generated things in some respects different from both, which are to 
be called "experiences." What a conscious center, or its distin- 
guishing attribute, is, Professor McGilvary does not tell us, nor 
does he explain the nature of "experiences." But it is at least clear 
that, while this may be a "realistic Weltanschauung," it is not alto- 
gether unequivocally a monistic epistemology. A consciousness 
which is so much and can do so much as all this, can hardly be that 
wholly "external" and relational and irrelevant thing which, for 
the purposes of the new realism, it is essential that it should be. 

If, accordingly, Professor McGilvary actually means that our 
"experiences" include objects which, apart from their presence in 
consciousness, do not "exist," then — cadit qucestio. . He and I, and 

• Op. tit., pages 165, 166. 
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other critics of neo-realism, are entirely at one upon the essentia] 
issue. The whole point of the argument from hallucinations is that 
in those phenomena we find "instances in which the meaning of an 
object's 'being in consciousness' can not be expressed in terms con- 
gruous with the relational theory" 7 — by which is meant, of course, 
the theory that consciousness is nothing but an external or non-con- 
stitutive relation. And the reason why such instances have been 
held to be incongruous with the theory is that they show that some 
objects are not independent of consciousness, but exist only as ap- 
pearances in consciousness. If, then, this last be admitted — even 
though for different reasons — the essential objection to the external- 
relation doctrine stands. "A genuine realist," as I have elsewhere 
put that objection, "can escape dualism only at the cost of denying 
that there can be at any given cross-section of time both appearance 
and reality." But, to judge from Professor McGilvary's references 
to objects that are thought about but do not "exist," he does not 
deny this. He therefore does not escape dualism. 

III. Yet for the most part he certainly writes as one desirous of 
escaping it, and willing, in order to do so, to defend the paradoxical 
implications of realistic epistemological monism. In his plainest 
utterances upon the subject, he appears to reject the notion of the 
many private and particular worlds of different minds, and of the 
two modes of existence, and to declare that, while there are, indeed, 
in a sense, "many worlds," neither the worlds as such, nor their 
diversities of content, depend upon or exist solely in minds or a 
relation to any mind. There is one real space ' ' in which are located 
material and immaterial objects." The immaterial objects (e. g., 
of a hallucination) are just as truly there — or perhaps one should 
say, just as truly would be there — as if no hallucinatory conscious- 
ness had chanced at the moment to twine about them irrelevant 
festoons of external relationship. Unless Professor McGilvary 
means to support precisely this consistently monistic view in its 
fulness, it is not clear to me why he should have thought it worth 
while to argue as he has done against my objection that, when real- 
istic epistemological monism is thus made consistent, it involves the 
paradoxical assertion that two extended objects may simultaneously 
occupy the same real space. His mode of reply is to admit that this 
assertion is involved in the theory, but to deny that the assertion is 
self-contradictory or even contrary to the witness of experience. 
His defense, then, of this apparent paradox implies at least a pro- 
visional adoption of the doctrine by which the paradox is generated. 

7 Professor McGilvary has himself quite fairly quoted this sentence as a 
summary of the main contention in my former paper. 
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It is, indeed, clear throughout the part of his article which is more 
especially addressed to the argument from hallucinations and the 
like, that Professor McGilvary feels that even in non-veridical per- 
ception the perceiving must be held to be non-constitutive of the 
object, and the object be credited with some ineffable plus of inde- 
pendent being over and above its being in consciousness. 

I call this plus ineffable because it is manifestly impossible for 
the new realist to assign any concrete meaning to the object's 
"transcendence of consciousness," in those cases in which the con- 
sciousness is what we call hallucinatory. It is equally manifest that 
he can, in the nature of the case, offer no evidence of this indefinable 
transcendence. The most familiar sense of the proposition that A 
exists independently of its relation to B is the temporal sense: A 
exists at times when it is not in that relation. But it is evidently 
not in this sense that independence is asserted in these instances; 
the hallucinatory object, says Professor McGilvary, ' ' was not before 
it was perceived, although its causes were; it ceases when it ceases 
to be perceived." Is it, then, meant that the hallucinatory object 
had at the moment other sensible qualities than it was perceived to 
have — that there was more of it than entered into the consciousness- 
relation ? This would be a highly gratuitous assertion, destitute of 
any empirical or other imaginable evidence; and one can therefore 
hardly suppose that the neo-realist intends to maintain it. Does he 
mean, then, that these false objects are parts of the dynamic system 
of nature, that they must, for example, be reckoned with by the 
physicist who would compute the forces acting at the point where 
the objects appear to be? Clearly not this, either. But if none of 
these senses be meant, the asserted independence of the hallucinatory 
object remains a thing mystical and unutterable, as well as eternally 
unverifiable. 

Professor McGilvary, it is true, intimates, though he does not 
quite express, a fourth sense, in which he apparently believes that 
the independence of such an object can be significantly maintained. 
The object, namely, is in space ; and the space that it is in is the one, 
universal, real space in which, in exactly the same sense, all other 
objects — "physical" and non-physical, "material" and "imma- 
terial" — are. But obviously, even though the space were existent 
independently of consciousness, the object's being and qualities 
would not thereby be shown to be independent of consciousness ; nor 
could we derive from the admission of the independence of a per- 
manent space any definite meaning for the notion of the independ- 
ence or consciousness-transcendence of the object's transitory exist- 
ence and attributes. It seems, none the less, to be because of a 
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belief that if room can be found in real space for the hallucinatory 
object its independence can in some sense be maintained, that Pro- 
fessor McGilvary has been led to affirm the possibility of the "occu- 
pancy" of one portion of space by many objects — provided only, 
that all but one of those objects bear the label "immaterial." 

The proof offered of the possibility of this multiple space-occu- 
pancy consists, as has already been mentioned, in the instance of the 
image of the face in the hand-mirror : here, we are told, ' ' the image 
is seen to be just where the wall is felt to be. Each is in space, in 
the same space, and in the same place in that space." Upon this 
proof I shall be obliged to comment with a brevity which may per- 
haps not be wholly consistent with clarity, (a) It is obvious that, 
so far as actually sensible objects are concerned, the possibility of 
the joint occupancy of the same space holds only for "objects" or 
qualities apprehended by different senses. It is not a fact of experi- 
ence that two tactual objects can be found occupying simultaneously 
the same space; nor yet that two visual qualities can, by a single 
percipient, be so found. One does not feel both the wall and the 
face in the same portion of space ; one does not see both the wall and 
the face there, at the same instant. (b) That qualities of the sorts 
perceived through different senses may be presented as existing in 
the same place at once is a fact notorious to common sense, and 
never denied by the present critic of the new realism. The wall has 
color, and it has hardness and coldness; and by ordinary thought 
all three qualities are habitually localized in the same place. Nor is 
there anything in this which affronts "that ancient prejudice of 
common sense," to which I have formerly referred — viz., the preju- 
dice "against admitting that a body can both be and not be in a 
given space in a given instant." For qualities of one sense, de- 
tached from other qualities, are not what the terms "bodies" or even 
"objects" are commonly understood to mean, (c) Professor Mc- 
Gilvary 's case of the hand-mirror differs from these ordinary cases 
only in that the visual qualities there given are conjoined with 
tactual qualities of which they are not usually the index. But this 
peculiarity of the special instance is not essential to the argument. 
The fact that face-color and wall-hardness in this case appear as 
locally coincident proves no more about the possibility of multiple 
space-occupancy than does the simple fact that wall-color and wall- 
hardness are usually presented as locally coincident, (d) Does 
Professor McGilvary, however, hold that two qualities of the same 
order — e. g., two colors — can objectively, "physically," irrespective 
of any relations to percipients, be actual attributes at a single 
moment of the same portion of the same object? Apparently not. 
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I infer this, at least, from his remarks upon color-blindness. If he 
felt no difficulty in the supposition that, say, a given bit of this 
paper is at this moment objectively both white and black, his natural 
view about color-blindness would be that the object itself is of 
the color seen by the color-blind person and also of that seen by the 
person of what is called normal vision. But this paradox of rigorous 
epistemological monism of the realistic sort he refuses to embrace. 
He resorts, instead, to a principle which, I can not but think, is a 
good deal over-strained by neo-realists just now; the principle, 
namely, of the "selective action" of the "consciousness-relation." 
It is not that the object really has two positive and opposite color- 
qualities, like black and white ; it is merely that it has various visual 
qualities of different orders, only a few of which are selected by 
the consciousness-relation in the case of the color-blind, while with 
the normal that relation is more widely inclusive. In itself, this 
suggestion seems to me a good example of the psychologist's fallacy; 
but I am not here concerned with that point. All that I now wish 
to deduce from the passage is that — whatever be true of other neo- 
realists — Professor McGilvary at least does not maintain that a 
single spatial object may have as its real (i. e., its independent and 
non-relative) attributes, two different visual qualities of the same 
order, such as greenness and redness, or two different tactual quali- 
ties, such as hotness and coldness, (e) We do, however, find, both 
in hallucinations and in more normal experiences, cases in which 
what passes (with common belief and with Professor McGilvary) 
for one portion of space is simultaneously perceived, by different 
percipients, as having positive and opposed color-qualities, or tactual 
qualities. The delirious patient may actually behold a green ser- 
pent or a purple cow where his attendants behold a brown bottle or 
a white pillow. I do not see how the principle of selective abstrac- 
tion can aid the new realist to explain facts of this sort. If it does 
not, he is compelled either to conceive of the same portion of exten- 
sion as at once actually green and actually brown, or actually purple 
and actually white, or actually hot and actually cold — in the strict 
sense of those qualities — or else he must abandon the heroic enter- 
prise of seeking room in one real space and in one independent 
world of objective reality for all the contents of all the simultaneous 
perceptions of all percipients. 

IV. Passing from the difficulties which the new realism encounters 
in dealing with the spatial localization of unreal objects, let us now 
consider the kindred, but even more fundamental, difficulty which it 
has in dealing with the temporal dating of any objects. This diffi- 
culty is introduced by Professor McGilvary in the form of the ques- 
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tion: "How can we now perceive a star which for aught we know 
may have been extinct for a thousand years?" This question con- 
stitutes a vexatious problem for the new realism, for a reason which 
has already been indicated. Holding fast to epistemological monism, 
that philosophy declares that the thing perceived "in consciousness" 
and the thing independently existing (i. e., the thing which would 
be there, with identical qualities, even if it did not then happen to 
fall within the purely external consciousness-relation) are one and 
the same thing. But here is a case in which a certain object — the 
star — 'exists as a percept at a time when it does not exist in the space 
to which its actual extension is assigned by our scientific knowledge. 
How, then, can a thing which exists now be said to be " numerically 
identical with" a thing which has been for thousands of years non- 
existent! It is only in the picturesquely great magnitude of the 
time-difference that the example of the star differs from any ordi- 
nary case of visual perception; what psychologists call the "lag" in 
the transmission of stimulations constitutes, I suppose, a universal, 
though a far briefer, time-difference between percept and thing- 
perceived. 

Ordinary realism, of course, has no trouble with these cases ; for 
in such matters ordinary realism is dualistic, and is thereby in a 
position to solve the problem by the use of the results of the sciences 
of physics and physiology. "That which," it says, "now exists in 
my consciousness, is not a star existent millions of miles away ; it is 
merely a complex of secondary (and therefore subjective) qualities, 
which has been caused by a long series of antecedent phenomena, 
among which must probably be reckoned ether-undulations which a 
thousand years ago radiated from a certain distant star now ex- 
tinct. ' ' But the new realism can not thus, for the description of the 
facts under consideration, employ the language of common sense and 
common science. It can not, in consistency with its monistic epis- 
temology of perception, say that what is now perceived is merely a 
present subjective existent caused by the action of previous objective 
existents; and it can not say that the present star, if it is to be 
objectively localized at all, has its real location in the retina, or 
perhaps somewhere in the brain-cortex. For what the doctrine as- 
serts is the perfect objectivity and "transcendence," not of the 
causes of our perceptions, but of the things and relations and quali- 
ties actually perceived. It must therefore have its own way of 
dealing with the apparently undisputed fact that no sensible object 
exists precisely as it is perceived and where it is perceived at the 
particular moment when it is perceived; and that in some instances 
this discrepancy is enormous. 
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Two principal ways of dealing with this fact appear to be pro- 
posed by Professor McGilvary. The first makes use once more of 
the consideration that the consciousness-relation, for the new realist, 
though it is not constitutive, may at least be consistently held to be 
selective. "When an object enters that relation, it does not neces- 
sarily enter wholly, with all its other relations and qualities; unlike 
the Admiral in "Pinafore," it does not always bring on board with 
it all of its sisters and its cousins and its aunts. "Why, then, asks 
Professor McGilvary, may we not suppose that, among the other 
relations sometimes left at home by an object when it enters con- 
sciousness, may be its time-relations? Supposing this, we should 
merely say of the now-perceived-but-not-now-existent-star that its 
date of real existence happens to be one of the relations ' ' which are 
not taken into the union constituted by consciousness" — i. e., by the 
present moment's consciousness. Thus "the relational view of con- 
sciousness seems to enable us to deal with our specific problem in a 
very simple way. ' ' 

But this way, alas ! proves to be much too simple. As Professor 
McGilvary appears eventually to recognize, it gains its simplicity 
entirely by ignoring the essential fact in the case; namely, that the 
star-as-percept does not enter consciousness merely lacking a date 
or temporal locus. It enters consciousness with an entirely definite 
temporal locus, and one which is confessedly different, by the differ- 
ence of a millennium, from that of the "real" star. "Talk away 
as much as we please, experience does present us with the star as 
contemporary with the body." Professor McGilvary thus seems to 
have called attention to this first proposed way out of the difficulty 
only for the purpose of pointing out that it leads nowhither. 

We must therefore turn to the other avenue of escape, which is 
evidently regarded as a more hopeful one. It is entered through a 
distinction between contemporaneity and simultaneity. Two things 
are, by the definitions offered, contemporaneous when their existence 
falls "within the same durational unit," however long that unit 
may be, and whatever be their respective positions in that duration ; 
by a judicious choice of one's durational unit, therefore, Plato and 
Dr. McCosh can be called contemporaries, or Thales and M. Bergson. 
Simultaneity is defined only in figurative language, but appears to 
mean what it is ordinarily understood as meaning, viz., identity not 
only with respect to an arbitrarily chosen "durational unit," but 
also with respect to position within any such unit — in short, literal 
synchronousness. Now, applying this distinction to our problem, 
Professor McGilvary suggests "that experience gives us the star as 
contemporary; in our confusion resulting from lack of analysis, we 
mistake this contemporaneity for simultaneity." 
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That the confusion and lack of analysis in this matter lie in the 
quarter to which they are here imputed, I can not feel quite sure. 
"Contemporary" the "real" star and the percept assuredly are; 
for in the sense defined, all things are contemporary (unless we 
should except — the point is not made clear — those that are simul- 
taneous!) if, as in this case, you do not specify your durational 
unit. Contemporaneity ilberhaupt is "longitudinal synchronous- 
ness," it is belonging to the same temporal unit, no matter what; 
and the only temporal unit which is not factitious and arbitrary is 
time as a whole. It would, then, be a strange confusion indeed, if any 
one should mistake this kind of contemporaneity for simultaneity; 
it would amount to an inability to distinguish the idea of "some 
time or other" from the idea of a particular and specified time. 
While, therefore, experience undeniably gives us the star and the 
perception as in some sense "contemporaneous," the fact is of no 
significance. It means no more than that the two both belong to the 
temporal order. And it does not in the least alleviate the neo- 
realist's difficulty. For he still, it is to be supposed, admits that 
there is a distinction between simultaneity and non-simultaneity; 
that the relation of simultaneity, or that of non-simultaneity, is a 
real and a significant relation; and that the star-as-percept, while 
it is simultaneous with my other perceptions or bodily affections of 
the moment, is not simultaneous with the presence of the star in the 
portion of space to which astronomy assigns its "real" spatial 
existence. So long as these admissions are made, the consequence 
holds that the star which I now perceive is not, in all of its actually 
given qualities and relations, identical with the star which became 
extinct a thousand years ago. Its date is not the date of the "objec- 
tive" being of the star-referred-to in a determinate and distant 
space; it is the date of its being perceived. That its esse is its 
percipi is not shown by the conceded facts ; what is, however, shown 
by them is that its nunc esse is its nunc percipi. 

All, then, that Professor McGilvary has achieved by his second 
proposed way of dealing with the temporal difficulty in the new 
realism, is this: Confronted by the objection that a specified set of 
temporal relations — those of simultaneity and non-simultaneity — 
are not identical for the supposed real object and the percept, he 
calls our attention to the fact that there is another sort of temporal 
relation — that of inclusion within the same durational unit — with 
respect to which the object and the perception can rightly be called 
identical. The reply is obviously without relevancy to the objection 
raised ; while the distinction upon which it insists, so far from being 
one unfamiliar or blurred to common sense, is one employed con- 
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stantly and with entire precision by all human intelligences — even 
by those of the dissenters from neo-realism. It is not, however, 
usually expressed by such terms as Professor McGilvary has chosen 
to adopt. 

It ought to be added that, besides this second, and equally unsuc- 
cessful, suggestion of an escape from the time-difficulty of neo- 
realism, some brief hints are given of a third. On account of their 
brevity, I am not at all sure that I understand them. But they 
appear to consist in "maintaining the date-transcendence of con- 
sciousness." "Consciousness," it is remarked, "enjoys a limited 
transcendence of the date which is central to consciousness ; but this 
transcendence radiates from the present, and is commensurate with 
the durational span of its objects." These suggestions can, no 
doubt, be better discussed after they have been amplified, as their 
author will perhaps hereafter find opportunity to amplify them. 
Taking them as they stand, they have the air of implying that con- 
sciousness has no date of its own, but borrows its time-relations 
wholly from those of the objects in it. Such a view, however, would 
appear to be in conflict with the unexceptionable remark, upon the 
same page, that when I perceive the star of a thousand years ago, 
"it is now and not then that I perceive"; and one is obliged to con- 
clude that it can not be this view that Professor McGilvary has 
intended to convey. Whatever be his precise meaning, his language 
upon the point seems at any rate to manifest a tendency to either a 
confusion or a deliberate identification of two essentially distinct 
time-aspects of a perception or any bit of cognitive consciousness — ■ 
namely, (a) the time of the perceiving or judging, the relative place 
of the experience in the ordered succession of experiences, and (6) 
the time referred-to, the relative place of the things or events thought 
about. It is only with respect to the latter that there is any sense 
in speaking of a " date-transcendence of consciousness. ' ' Conscious- 
ness refers to dates which lie beyond its own temporal limits ; in plain 
words, we can think about past and future, and can even, as in the 
case of the star, have percepts of things which are past. But when 
I think of my grandfather's time, I do not think in my grandfather's 
time ; when I read an historical novel, however absorbing, I do not, 
save in an obviously figurative and rhetorical sense, live in the 
period in which its action takes place. Eternalistic idealists, deniers 
of the reality of time, have, no doubt, sometimes made specious use 
of this figurative sense, and thereby contrived to becloud the dis- 
tinction between the dates that I think about and the dates when I 
do the thinking. But that particular sort of play upon words, at 
least, is no fit occupation for a realist; if he begins to fall into it, 
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he will soon find himself committed to an idealistic view about time, 
and so outside of the realistic position altogether. With respect to 
temporalism, I have liked to believe, the heart of the new realist is 
in the right place. But temporalism becomes impossible if one fails 
to maintain that the past qua past is irrevocable, and distinguished 
from the present by an essential and irreducible difference; and 
that what are commonly called the moments of experience — the 
moments, in neo-realistic phrase, when the consciousness-relation 
actually subsists between any given objects — are definite moments 
of real time, whose time-character and real locus are in no wise 
affected by the time-loci of the objects brought into that relation, 
or referred to by means of it. I hope, therefore, that when Pro- 
fessor McGilvary hereafter speaks of "the date-transcendence of 
consciousness," he will make it plain that he really asserts no more 
than that the dates of existence of objects given in, or "meant" by, 
perceptual or other consciousness may be different from the date of 
existence of the consciousness. But when his meaning is reduced 
to this, there will be found to inhere in the phrase "date-transcend- 
ence of consciousness" no magic capable of exorcising from neo- 
realism the difficulty about the time-relations of objects. It will still 
remain clear that the time when the consciousness of a given object 
exists is often not identical with any time in which, in any further 
sense, the object can, by a realist, be supposed to exist. But this 
can only mean that what exists in consciousness at the former time 
is not the supposed object an-sich, but merely a "subjective presenta- 
tion," in which one element is a "pointing" or reference to a time 
other than the existential time of the presentation. Once more, then, 
the clear implications of conceded facts appear to render a realistic 
epistemological monism inadmissible. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



EEALISM AND SUBJECTIVISM 

IDEALISTS have so generally united in insisting upon a few im- 
portant theses that their real and radical differences have been 
somewhat neglected. Perhaps there is something in the idealistic 
temper itself which leads to emphasis upon agreements. Since all 
views have their bit of meaning in the life of history, the idealist has 
been fonder of including than of controverting them. Hence, who- 
ever holds to the non-existence of any alogical real, to the priority of 
epistemology, and the precedence of "truths of appreciation" over 



